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pikes, that he was obliged to retire in great dis-
order, and with the loss of a great many men and
horses.

All this while the foot on both sides were despe-
rately engaged, and coming close up to the teeth of
one another with the clubbed musket and push of
pike, fought with great resolution, and a terrible
slaughter on both sides, giving no quarter for a
great while; and they continued to do thus, till, as
if they were tired, and out of wind, either party
seemed willing enough to leave off, and take breath.
Those which suffered most were that brigade which
had charged sir William Stapylton's horse, who,
being bravely engaged in the front with the enemy's
foot, were, on a sudden, charged again in front and
flank, by sir William Balfour's horse, and disor-
dered, after a very desperate defence. Here the
king's standard was taken, the standard-bearer, sir
Edward Varney, being killed; but it was rescued
again by captain Smith, and brought to the king the
same night, for which the king knighted the cap-
tain.*

This brigade of foot had fought all the day, and
had not been broken at last, if any horse had been
at hand to support them. The field began to be
now clear* both armies stood, as it were, gazing at
one another, only the king, having rallied his foot,
seemed inclined to renew the charge, and began to
cannonade them, which they could not return, most
of their cannon being nailed while they were in our
possession, and all the cannoneers killed or fled, and
our gunners did execution upon sir William Bal-
four's troops for a good while.

My father's regiment being in the right with the
prince, I saw little of the fight, but the rout of the
enemy's left, and we had as full a victory there as
we could desire, bat spent too much time in it.